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Go try the recklessness of earth 
With that young heart of thine, 

And lavish its unpractised mirth 
On pleasure’s every shrine. 


Thy pleasant paths may yet be shaded — 
A shadow cross thy sun. 





Were not the sinful Mary’s tears 
An offering worthy Heaven, 
. When for the sins of former years 
> She wept and was forgiven? 

Ir was a gloondy afternoon in September. The rain was rush- 
ing down like = cataract, and the clean paving-stones 
in Providence Were smoking like a wearied steed. Torrents 
were roaring down the streets, and occasional gusts of wind 
made havoc with window-shutters, umbrellas, and loose tiles. 
— Editors grasped thier pens to inform their patrons of the cir- 
cumstance, and spider-legged shopkeepers hurried to get their 
sign goods within doors. An adventurous wight might be 
seen, occasional'y, braving the storm with coat buttoned to his 
chin, and large umbrella ; but the generality of the town’s peo- 
ple found refuge in their houses. At that time, on the corner of 
the street, was seated a young girl, whose thin attire was com- 
pletely drenched, and whose frame did not seem calculated to 
battle with the elements. The first idea which would occur to 
one, on seeing a female ia such a situation, would be, that she 
was desirous of atiracting observation and exciting the sympa- 
thy of the passers-by ; but on closer inspection you would have 
become convinced that such was not her motive. There was 
a look of abandonment, of hopelessness and deep sorrow about 
the young stranger, which evinced a total recklessness to out- 
ward circumstances — and indeed the street was, at that time, 
the most solitary place which she could have sought, in which 
to indulge her grief. Ah! it was a grief that needed no indul- 
gence —that could live without encouragement— and make 
its Way without patronage. She sat upon the steps of an unin- 
ea house, and if she was seen from any of the neighboring 
windows, she excited no interest. Her head was bowed upon 
her breast; her limbs were drawn closely together, and her 
bonnet and green veil shaded her face. The rain ceased, for 
a moment, and then one of the most respectable citizens — that 
is, one who knew how to make money, and would cheat his 
grandfather out of the piece of silver that encircled the head of 
his cane— who had been standing in a store hard by, during 
the shower, came briskly along and cast a glance toward the 
solitary girl. He passed on, muttering something about va- 
grants. Next camea couple of Providence bucks, and as they 
caught sight of the damsel, they looked at each other and wink- 
ed very sagaciously. Her situation was something uncommon ; 
she was doubtless in distress, and therefore a fair subject for in- 
sult. But when they came abreast of her, there was evidently 
achange in their countenances. There is something in deep 
grief and despondency which vapid minds do not love to con- 
template, and the two knowing ones were glad to escape from 
the atmosphere of wo. People who cannot endure to look 
upon blood and wounds, when they might be of service, flatter 
themselves that they are very tender-hearted. This is a gross 
error. The only excuse which can be made for them is, that 
their cowardice exceeds their benevolence. The most mascu- 
line and termagant women are generally useless when pain 
and danger await others. In this does the angelic nature of 
woman particularly display itself—thdt she is intrepid where 
pestilence reigns, and her invincible love braves every danger. 
She is as bold as a lion when enlisted under the banner of Mer- 
cy. I recollect that, when a small lad, I was severely bitten 
by a large dog. I immediately fell under the charge of two 
young women. One of them fled at sight of the wound, and 
could not be prevailed on tocome near me. She exhibited not 
the least compassion for me,but abundance of horror at the blood. 
The other young woman bound up the wound with an untrem- 
bling hand. The former girl married a few months afterward, 
and by her abusive and violent conduct fairly drove her hus- 
band from his home. The latter also married, and has proved 


Although I associate the ‘two bucks’ who turned away from 
our heroine with that class whose sensibility dwells more in 
the nerves than the heart, yet I would not be understood to cast 
any slur upon them on account of their fashionable attire. I 
do not belong to that numerous tribe who designate every man 
as a fop who chances to be gaily dressed. But I know that, of 
late years, there has sprung up among us a large number of 
apprentices and others, who endeavor to add to their conse- 
quence by outward clothing, at the expense of honesty and 
|propriety. ‘The consequence is, that, not having the bearing 
lor decency of gentlemen, they render themselves ridiculous in 
| the eyes of the discerning, and become bolstered up with a 
|pride of the basest nature, as it is merely dependent on out- 
‘ward appearance. Presuming on their dress, the lower and 
|more vulgar classes of society assume to themselves airs, and 
|aspire toa respect which every wise man knows they do not 
‘deserve. The reader has probably read the anecdote of John 
|Q. Adams and the journeyman hatter, on board the steamboat, 
| wherein the latter found fault with the accommodations, with 
| which the @x-president was very well satisfied. On the other 
|hand, there 4re many well-meaning people who denounce 
| what they call extravagance in dress; and many severe lec- 
{tures and sarcastic insinuations are delivered for the benefit 
‘of those females who ornament their persons with costly jew- 
lels. For my part, I deem the love of elegance and splendor, 
either in dress or furniture, not only pardonable in ladies, but 
also a mark of that feminine and fanciful nature which renders 
|them so amiable and attractive in the eyes of our sex. It is 
\said by some that a prim and economical dress sets off the fe- 
|male form to the best advantage. I mistrust that such judges 
\feel more in their pockets than their hearts. The beauty and 
| gaiety of many parts of the creation are a standing reproof to 
|these advocates for plainness and insipidity. It may be said 
| that no extraneous ornament can add to the charms of woman. 
|Tadmit that it is so; and yet the lustre of those charms may be 
obscured by inelegant attire. The sun himself may be hidden 
by acloud. As nature has decreed that beauty, when joined 
with a gentle and affectionate heart, shall be woman’s most 
potent pleader with our sex, it is extremely cruel and unjust to 
teach her to disfigure her charms with such raiment as will not 
lallow them their full developement. I consider it impossible 
for a woman to be too richly or too gaily dressed. Let usnow 
return to our heroine, when the reader will perceive that this 
digression is not wholly irrelevant to the subject of the narra- 
tive. After the two young men had passed the spot where the 
girl was seated, a bulky old woman came along, but, in attempt- 
ing toturn the corner, she was met by a flaw of wind which 
turned her umbrella inside out. This caused her to pause a 
moment, when her eye for the first time fell upon the suffer- 
ing girl. She advanced toward her, and demanded the cause 
of her dejection. The accents of real kindness, although de- 
livered in terms not remarkable for elegance or refinement, fell 
not unheeded on the ear of the maiden. She raised her eyes, 
and as a cluster of thick raven Jocks fell back from her brow, 
she exhibited a countenance of delicate contour, but remarka- 
bly pale and care-worn. It was such a countenance as imme- 
diately commands the sympathy of the beholder. The features 
were smaii, and almost childish in their expression ; yet from 
the mild dark eyes the intelligence of fifteen Summers beamed 
dimly forth. ‘Why do you not go home, my girl?’ inquired 
the unwieldy Samaritan. 

‘Because I have —I have’—and the gushing tears which 
now found their way stopped farther utterance. 

‘O dear —dear —do n’t take on so, sweet heart,’ said the 
other in a soothing tone. ‘ Perhaps you don’t belong in town, 
and have no money to pay your stage fare.’ 

‘T dare not — cannot go home,’ said the girl in a tone of deep 
and hopeless misery. 

‘Well, well, come along with me,’ cried the old woman ; 
‘you shall sleep at my house to-night, and in the morning you 
shall tell me all about it, and we ’ll see what we can do for you.’ 

The maiden rose with difficulty, and seeming scarcely to 
know what she did, followed her hostess over the bridge, and 
down a street leading to the outskirts of the town. On arriv- 
ing atthe house of her conductor, the girl was some startled 
at hearing a number of voices within. On entering, she dis- 
covered that it was a sailors’ boarding-house, and that a little 

















_ one of the most gentle and affectionate wives that ever existed. 


which the persons present had drawn inspiration, upon Pope’s 
principle of ‘ drink deep or taste not.’ They were singing and 
joking, and amusing themselves in the free and boisterous man- 
ner common to the sons of the st@®m. 

‘Mother Willis, what craft have you got in tow,’ said one of 
the sailors, looking slyly at the timid girl. 

‘It is a poor creature I found out in the rain,’ answered she, 

‘who has not a house to shelter her, this dreary night.’ 
‘That’s hard, by the mast!’ cried an elderly sean an whose 
hard, flushed countenance resembled an ignited pitch-knot; 
‘what say, Jack, shall we raise a contribution? Come, down 
with your dust!’ Each tar-stained hand was at once plunged 
into a pocket, and several dollars, with one bright guinea — 
sailors are unequal in their charities —lay piled upon the ta- 
ble. The hostess, who had so kindly brought the maiden home 
— with characteristic inconsistency, looked on the shining heap 
with wishful eyes, and said carelessly, ‘1 will take care of it 
for her until morning.’ 

‘ None of your tricks upon travellers!’ cried he of the hard 
face —‘ just let me stow it away in my chest till morning.’ 

‘ And is it you that has the bad manners to tell me that, Ned 
Burns?’ cried the lady — ‘and do you insinuvate that I would 
steal ?’ and she seized a pair of tongs and gave the seaman a 
blow over the sconce that would have ‘killed a sound divine,’ 
but which only excited the laughter of the party. The poor 
girl was much alarmed, but Mother Willis continued to scold 
until Burns had pocketed al] the money; and then turning to 
her young charge, she asked her if she would take a drop of 
gin to warm herself. The damsel refused, and then she 
was offered some supper, but she declared that she could nei- 
ther eat nor drink any thing. She was therefore lighted to 
her chamber, but it was supposed she slept but little, as she was 
heard sobbing and moaning nearly all night. When she arose 
in the morning, she found Mrs. Willis alone in the house. 

‘Come now and sit down, that ’sa good girl, and tell me all 
that ails you, that’s a good dear.’ 

Thus encouraged, the maiden, with many tears and sobs, said 
that her name was Maria Ellery. She had lived in town some 
months, and had worked at tailoring; but on one unlucky day, 
during the preceding week, her sister came from home to see 





|her, and being out shopping with her, she saw some articles of 
finery to which she took a fancy. She watched a favorable op- 
| portunity, and when she thought the salesman was looking the 
| other way, snatched it upand thrust it under hershawl. She 
was, however, seen by a small boy in another part of the store, 
|who informed the clerk. Maria was immediately charged 
with the theft. The stolen goods were produced, and the shop- 
| keeper unconditionally forgave the offence. Notso the sister of 
Maria. She was filled with shame and indignation. She de- 
serted her sister in the street and returned to the country. She 
|told the family what had happened, and Maria received a let- 
ter from her loving mother, in which she was informed of the 
disgrace which she had brought upon the family, and forbidden 
ever tocome under her roof again. This had broken down 
the spirits of the penitent maiden sufficiently ; but as Maria’s 
reiatives took particular pains to spread the story, it soon 
reached the ears of her employer, whoturned heraway. Thus 
had the victim of holy indignation been turned into the street, 
pennyless, and without a clfange of raiment. 
During this recital, the old woman had sat with much appa- 
rent indifference, smoking a short pipe. "While Maria was re- 
‘lating the account of the theft, and when she stated that the 
| shopkeeper readily forgave her, the landlady said, ‘ Well, well 
—he did right. It was not such.a mighty crime for a young 
\girl to fall in love with a pretty article of dress, It was very 
|natural.’? But when Maria had stated that her mother and sis- 
\ters had forsaken her, and refused to associate with her on ac- 
poet of her dishonesty, the old woman’s eyes were opened to 
ithe magnitude of the offence, and she delivered one of those 
| long lectures to the weeping maiden, which the accomplished 
land successful villain seldom fails to administer to those who 
| are so unpractised as to incur detection and disgrace. People 
| frequently judge of the enormity of an offence by the punish- 
| ment which follows it, and many a man who has been to the 
state prison for an offence which others are known to commit 
with impunity, is shunned and detested by the thoughtles crea- 
tures of this world, while the latter are accounted gentlemen 














bar, about as large asa hen-coop, stood in one corner, from 


of respectability. 













































































































138 THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 
































As a matter of course, the old woman advised the unsophbisti- || 
cated damsel to make the most humble apologies to her mother 





and sisters — not considering that they had been guilty ofa far 
greater crime than she, in thus casting her out upon the world, || 
in her tender years, exposed to the pelting of adversity and the ‘not only stealing, but also being turned off in disgrace? No| 
temptations of the designing. But, like the majority of man- || doubt your name is in the newspapers before this time.’ 
kind, Mrs. Willis had no opinion of her own ; she had done all ‘Tam hungry, mother, and so faint!’ and Maria sunk into a| 
her thinking by proxy — she knew there were ;eople who are || chair and covered her face with her hands. | 
paid for thinking, preaching, and taking care of the public mor- | 
als, and why should she trouble herself about the matter? She||/to eat. A pretty story this wiil be in the neighborhood, that | 
was on the rail-road of public opinion, and had nothing to do|| we have got a thief in the house. How this will ring down in| 
but to follow those who followed the leading car. Her mind || L ee | 
was drawn along by the more powerful car which generated |} ‘ Howare my sisters? How is Eliza, and how does Mr. 8 | 
the impetus, and she could not pause to ask questions. Inter-|| do?’ | 
rogation points are crooked, awkward things for worldly-wise ‘ What !’ | 
people to handle. Mrs. Willis had, from time immemorial, ‘O! do n't look so at me, mother. [ am your daughter, | 
heard the old doetrine rung upon its thousand changes, that pa-|| Maria. Tell me you forgive me, and I will go away and never 
rents can do no wrong, andffat where there is a difference be- | trouble you again.’ | 
tween them and their offspring, the latter must always be at|| ‘What! go out again to-night? You have got into bad hab-| 
fault which doctrine argues that the guileless and untainted || its in Providence! You can go to bed if you want to, in the) 
hearts of children are less susceptible of moral feeling, than ||cot in the garret, and be up and off betinfes in the morning. 
those hackneyed spirits that have been long drilled in the sei-|| Your sisters must not be contaminated by your presence. I) 


| 

| 

me too. I have lost my place, and’ — | 
‘ Lost your place!’ cried the mother, shaking off the suppli- | 











. « ane ? : 1] 
fish manceuvres of the world, who have, by a continual associ-|!do n’t know what they would say if I told them you had been 


ation with the artful and the base, worn off the greenness of!) here to-night!’ 
their original virtue, and become stained and crimsoned with | 
oy as Ee: . fies it sil - ‘ ; 
all those imposing — vg go to make up ‘a highly a parent. Mrs. Ellery measured her daughter's crime by the | 
spectable member of society!’ -Iam bold to say that there is, || depth of her penitence, and every sigh and tear served but to| 
in this age, no description of tyranny so malicious and diabol- |! 
: . ee , : a | 3 . . 
ical as that practised by parents upon their helpless and t00|) daughter was lost beyond recall. Maria retired to her solitary 
yielding offspring. Not content with exacting from them their | pallet in the attic, and could be heard during that life-long night, 
personal services, parents are peune te undertake the control || grieving and lamenting like a mourning dove. Early in the 
of the minds of their children --to crush COery noble and orig- |, morning, Maria was driven from her mother’s house, with a 
inal thought —- to smother the godlike germs which are blos- || strict charge never to enter it again. 
soming for immortality, and stint the measure of their powers || 
down to their own cold and calculating policy —to shape that | 
great principle which should be left free as the eagle's wing to | home and friends, with a stain upon her reputation, and with- 
their own pong igo ier to bind the ee Spirit! out a hope that she should ever again be acknowledged by her 
down to earth with bands of iron -- in short, to curb freedom | 


; ; : ais | kindred, robbed her of the last prop which sustained her spir- 
of thought, and to bias the rectitude of natural opinion. gAnd, | jt, She ventured to call at the house of an aunt who lived in 


for this purpose, there is a continual croaking about the heavy | the village. The door was opened, but no sooner was she re- 
debt of gratitude which children owe to their parents. Can ||, 
any man in his senses be wild enough to suppose that the gift |) 
of disinterested affection would be followed by:a demand for | 
payment? That man is undeserving of the name of a parent 


| 
| 
In vain did Maria strive to regain the love of her inexorable | 


impress the parent more deeply with the conviction that her | 


Her feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch of an- 
guish. To be driven forth thus, in her tender years, bereft of 


ognized than it was shut in her face, and she turned disconso- | 
ate away. She directed her steps toward S———, a small vil- 
lage at the distance of ten miles, hoping to get an opportunity 


- “ : | to work ina factory. She had walked about six miles. The 
who does not feel amply repaid for all he has done for his off- | sun was up — the air was close and hot — the roads were dusty. 


spring, in seeing them made happy through his exertions. The | She was athirst; and seeing a small house, by the way-side, 
parent that presumes to name the word ‘ gratitude ’ to his chil- | ¥ 
dren, in the above connection, forfeits, and justly forfeits, their 
confidence and affection. The duty which parents owe to their | 
children cannot be overrated ; and there never was an unnatu- 
ral child who was not at first rendered so by the brutal tyranny 
of an unnatural parent. It is unnecessary to say that tyranny 
in parents arises from a love of power, and from the ease and! 
impunity with which that power is exercised. A person who 
feels that he is ‘ born to tule, may have a just conception of his were nearly lustreless, and whose motions, gestures, and whole 
qualifications —he may be born to rule, but not to rule men. |, appearance were more like those of skeletons than living bodies, 


Lis » sl be a lo -tail. ¢ i ; a; P E = ‘ 
His throne should be at the plough tail, and his subjects a pair | gtood fronting each other in the yard. That they affected 
of oxen. The love of power is a certain mark of a base and M 


grovelling mind, and those who have been most eager to seize 
it have always proved the most imprudent in its exercise. I 
have heard of a man who always accepted a responsible office 
with diffidence, and was ever willing to resign it when one 
more worthy could be found to take the responsibility off his 
hands. Whether that man’s public course has been approved | scueaking tones of their voices, that their conference was not 
by his countrymen or not, I will not now inquire, but I know |, of a friendly nature. Their death heads were thrust forward 
that a haughty enemy settled — their top-gallant-sails 4S | toward each other, like two angry geese, exposing their long, 
they ontiet by his tomb, while on their way to destroy the Cap- || scaly necks. They stamped their fleshless and nerveless feet 
itol at Washington. | aT 
eae on the ground — they shook their clenched and seraggy hands 
Maria’s kindly feelings were more powerful than her sense of |, in each other's faces, and in all the unavailing fury of wretch- 


she knocked at the door for the purpese of obtaining a cup of 
water. Her timorous knock awakened no response, and she 
ventured to enter the cottage. There was no person in the 
, house, but through an open door which led into the yard she 
could see two singular objects, which scarcely seemed to belong 
to the world of flesh and blood. Two human frames, small 
originally, but now shrunken and withered by age —around 
, the bones of which the skin was closely drawn — whose eyes 


to be women, was discoverable by their garb. Ninety Winters 
ihad probably gone by since they made their first appearance 
among the sons of men. Maria stood a moment and watched 
the motions of the superannuated pair, expecting, so wasted and 
dried were their forms, to hear their bones rattle as they moved. 
Maria was somewhat startled when she gathered from the harsh, 


justice. She determined to make overtures to her relatives, ed imbecility cut such strange and unearthly antics, that Maria 
and endeavor to reinstate herself in their good graces. Mirs. || forgot her sorrows ina strong interest to know what could be | 
Willis was not long in perceiving that the poor girl had a re- || the cause of quarrel between these two old sojourners of Time, 
markably affectionate heart; and her greater knowledge of the |, wrangling on the very verge of Kternity, 


down whose steep 
world enabl 


ed her to foresee the consequences of exposing | precipice a single push scemed sufficient to precipitate either of 
such a susceptible creature to the snarcs of the heartless and, them. She drew nearer to the gibbering pair, and what was 
genes Saas Notwithstanding her coarseness and profanity, | her surprise to discover that tli y were two ancient maidens, 
Mrs. Willis was = a woman, and her better feelings gained disputing about a man upon whom they had both set their 
the ascendency. She now determined to give Maria ail the || hearts, and who had not yet made his final choice of either. 
money which had been collected for her benefit. Accordingly, | This discovery had the cffect upon Maria which might nataral- 
when the boarders came in, she received four or five dollars; ly be supposed. She would have given w 4 
from the hands of the treasurer of the preceding night, and de- i inclination to laugh, had not 
livered it over to Maria, whose simple tha 


ay to an irresistible 
a few words which dropped from 
' nks and pretty con-'' one of the contending parties checked the flow of merriment, 
fusion added not a litile to the good opinion which had already |; and frozen her blood with horror. 


> C e > \ > > - “Yr > 4 4 ' ’ 
been form dofher. The old woman dismissed her with much |, be able to listen unobserved. 
good advice, and she immediately set out for he 


She arrived there late in the evening. 


uishing a few brands on the he and prepari toes . 
8 8: . ‘the hearth, and preparing to go to bed, adjoining grave-yard, in orde 
as she entered. Mrs. Ellery turned round as the 


She drew aside in order to 
One of the old women violently 
r mother’s house. | threatened to expose the other, as principal in a murder. It ap- 


Her mother was extin- | peared that a young man had been purposely buried alive, in an 


r that the uncle, who was a man| 


trembling form of her daughter glidec j , | eR AS, . 
g aug glidew into the room. |, woman had been employed to administer a sleeping potion to|| suddenly upon her sight. She would chide him for his long 


| him — to lay him out, and so to adjust the mimicry of death|| absence, and he would soothe her with tenderness; but from 
about him as to evade suspicion. It also appeared that he had || whence he came or whither he went she never knew. His se- 
il 


‘What, Maria — is this you—and at this time of night? | 
This is a pretty hour for a young girl to be stirring about!’ 


| 
i} 


‘Mother! mother!’ cried Maria, ‘ you will not turn against || been in the grave about twenty-four hours. Maria’s in 


| body, she would be denounced as a maniac. The unéle might 
7 . 5 

| take her up as a vagrant — for keenly did she feel that she 

| os ° ‘ 

‘ Well, get up, and go to the cupboard if you want any thing || houseless, and that any suspicion might attach itself to her, 


——— 
digna. 
— was aroused while listening to the recital of this hase and 
| diabolical transaction, and, with the quick decision of w man 

’ 


ant, as St. Paul did the viper,‘ and dare you come here, after || where mercy is her guide, resolved to free the young man from 
ithe embrace of the worm, if mayhap life might still be in him, 
| But how should she proceed? If she named the matter to 


any 
Was 


|The natural enthusiasm of her mind now broke forth. She re. 
|solved to undertake the task aloge. She slid softly from the 
cottage, and beheld the He see a little distance before her, 





| It was surrounded by willows and thick bushes. She was glad 
| of it, for she conld work unseen. She crept through the bush- 
on, and ina moment stood among the green roofs of the last 
| dwelling-places of humanity. Not a breath of air shook the 
| yellow foliage that surrounded her. The stillness was like a 
| placid ocean in which the slightest ripple jay be discerned, 
|She paused a moment. Horror smote her soul to the quick 
|when she thought there was probably life beneath her feet — 
‘that already a sanguine youth, in the bloom of health, had awak- 
lened to everlasting darkness — that in the agonies of despair 
—with the principle of existence strong within him —he was 
}even now clutching at the slippery boards — striving to burst 
| his narrow cell — dying without disease — perishing in the full 
| consciousness of his situation. Her eyes timidly wandered in 
| search of a fresh grave. She beheld it, and nearly at the same 
| moment saw an old rusty shovel lying in one corner, among 
| several leaves of burdock that were spangling the rubbish col- 
/leeted there. She took the shovel. The sand was loose, and 
| she had excavated the grave to the depth of typ feet, before she 
| thought of taking any rest. She then sunk upon the ground 


i|exhausted, both by fatigue and terror. She trembled lest she 


| should be interrupted in her work, and taken up for a crazy per- 
‘son. She again set herself to work. As she gained a greater 
depth, the work proceeded more slowly, and her agitation in- 
lereased. At length her shovel smote the coffin. It sent upa 
hollow sound, and she sunk overpowered upon the earth. 
| Again she arose, and she worked with desperation. The coflin- 
lid was soon exposed. She felt herself lifted several inches, and 
at that moment a smothered cry was heard. A nameless hor- 
ror seized her ; the cold sweat poured from her temples. She 
sprang out of the grave, the coffin opened, and a youth of nine- 
‘teen, bound in his grave-clothes, rose on his feet, and glared 
wildly about him. Terror now gave place to joy in the bosom 
of Maria. She hastily told the rescued youth all that she had 
| heard, and all that had happened. 


| He did not at first appear to comprehend her. But when he 
became sensible of the whole truth, his transports of rage 
| threatened to destroy him. He vowed vengeance against his 
perfidious uncle, but begged Maria to keep the whole affair a 
secret for the present. She promised to do so, and he filled wp 
the grave, arranging every thing In such a manner that no one 
could suspect the place had been visited. Maria could n 

help observing that the young man was singularly handsom 

| although there was a certain fierceness in his dark eyes which 
|seemed to denote a violent and uncertain temper. The young 
man was not insensible to Maria’s attractions, although her 


sphere of life was somewhat below his own. As a matter of 


course, they fell in love with each other, and much conversa- 
‘tion occurred between them cfa very interesting nature to the 
| parties concerned. The name of the youth was Edwin. He 
parted from Maria, assuring her that he should call upon her, 
and expressed a wish to render their acquaintance perpetnal. 
She was ashamed to tell him her real situation, but signified 
that she could be found in § Maria reached her des- 
|tined place, and found no difficulty’in obtaining employment in 
a factory. She resided in S several months, during 
| which time she received three visits from Edwin, He came 
attired in genteel garments, and appeared to be well supplied 
| with money, but had not yet made himself known to his uncle, 
and, indeed, he had avoided the neighborhood entirely, for fear 
‘of diseovery. Maria wondered at this conduct, and wondered 
still more how he contrived to obtain so much money, but she 
did not feel at liberty to make any inquiries. She always [elt 
ja sense of inferiority in his presence, which deterred her from 
| prying into his secrets. His professions of love for her were 
jardent, while her young and susceptible heart lavished upon 


| him all its treasures of affection, reverence and confidence. He 


| was all the world to her, for he was all she had in the world. 
|He amply supplied the place of mother, sister and brother. 
Her thoughts were wholly oceupied by him in his absence, and 
iw he was with her she worshipped at his feet. Of course, 
their interviews were private, and nota soul, save Maria, knew 
lthat such a person as Edwin existed. Years passed on in this 
|manner, and Maria had wandered from village to village, sUp- 
| porting herself sometimes by working in a factory, and at others 


slight and of some standing, might inherit his property —-and that the old | by her trade. At unexpected moments, Edwin would burst 
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cret she had inviolably kept. Their meetings were never dis-|| its more cheerful than they had been for many months. It was 

covered. No one knew that she had alover; no one knew that|| quite dark before she reached the place of assignation, and she | 
Edwin was walking on the earth. But he spoke not to her of|| walked swiftly forward, oppressed by an unusual fear, and shiv- | 
marriage. She was now quite old enough to become a wife,||ering with the cold. A voice startled her. She looked up and | 
put he had never named the subject to her ; yet did she not dis-||saw a human figure by the way-side. He beckoned her to go} 
trust his affection or his honor. She thought him as candid || with him into an adjoining lot. She then knew it was Edwin. | 
and faithful as herself. Yet did hope deferred weary the heart|| She sprang forward with a faint cry, and embraced him. Af- 

of the affectionate girl. She was ever melancholy in the ab-||ter entering the lot, and when they proceeded some distance | 
sence of her soul’s dearest treasure; and to comfort her, Re-|| from the road, Edwin turned to her, and said, with an agitated 
jigion came to her aid. She joined the Methodists, and her|| voice, ‘ Have you done all I required of you— the letters — the | 
warm and enthusiastic temperament rendered her zealous in|| lead pencil?’ ‘It is all done, Edwin,’ said she. ‘But let us | 
the cause. Often would she give her hard earnings, with a free || not talk of that. Tell me once more that I am dear to you. | 
and lavish hand, to that society, for some religious or charitable || Speak to me as you were wont to do before I was a fallen, guil- | 
purpose, and deny herself the necessaries of life. She was assid- || ty creature.’ | 
uous in her attendance on all the meetings of her sect. Neither|| Edwin looked down, and seemed to be troubled. At length 

distance nor fatigue could keep her from the place of wor-|| he said, ‘Do you think that throughout all that is to follow — 

ship. Such a girl could not Jong remain unnoticed by the lea- ‘through all your pain and suffering —that when you embrace 
ders of the church, and she soon enjoyed the friendship of seve-|| your child for the first time, you will not breathe the name of 
yal ministers of the Methodist denomination. The visits of] his father?’ 
Edwin now grew few and far between, and his manner toward *O, Edwin! Edwin! can yon doubt your poor but happy | 
her somewhat changed, but the confiding girl perceived it not.|| Maria— happy in the consciousness of your affection, though | 
She was too happy in his society to notice that his ardor had || all the world should cry shame ?’ | 
more the semblance of selfishness than disinterested affection. ‘Surely you cannot have taken those drops with which I fur- | 
She loved him with a fervor which seldom glows even in wo- 
man’s bosom. He took advantage of that ardor, and she fell! 
The consequences of her imprudence became apparent, and he 
now, for the first time, spoke of marriage. This was indeed || bya bullet; ‘what do you mean? Speak!’ 

bliss to the artless and misguided young creature. She thought She told him of an interview which she had had with a phy- 
not of shame or disgrace so that Edwin would be hers. Sev-|)sician, wherein he cautioned her against using the drops. 

eral months passed on, and he had not given heralawful claim | ‘And is this the faithful, obedient, and confiding Maria?’ 





‘The doctor said’ — 
‘Doctor!’ shouted he, springing up as if he had been pierced 





He averred that the time had not yet arrived || cried he. ‘I can trust you, can I? No, you will be my betray- 
when he could disclose himself to his uncle and the world with || er if you live;’ and he threw her violently to the earth, and 
advantage; and she belived him. She urged him not. She||stamped upon her breast. The amazed and afflicted girl 
was but too happy in the belief that she should one day be his|| scarcely felt her bodily pain, although the blood flowed from 
wife. At length he told her that it was necessary for her to fix || her mouth, and her breath was nearly driven from her body. 
upon some person to be the ostensible sharer of her impru-| She sprang upon her feet, and reeling toward her lover, clasp- 
dence. He said that the world would pester her with ques-||ed him firmly to her heart, and begged him not to be offended 
tions, and that she could not tell the truth without exposing the|| with her. For a moment his resolution was shaken. Such 
fact of his existerice, which not only his interest but also his|| persevering tenderness nearly unmaned him. But the thought 
safety required to be kept a profound secret for some weeks to|| that she could not live, after the injuries she had received, and 


to his protection. 





| 
\| 
| 


come. She replied that nothing could tempt her toexpose him. || that it would be mercy to finish her at once, nerved him once. 


He said that he did not doubt her, but nevertheless she would || more for his purpose, and he seized her around the throat, and 


be obliged to charge some man with the crime, and she had bet- || endeavored to strangle her. The clouds passed away from the | 


ter bethink her of some one who had been seen in her company, || moon, and her patient, enduring countenance, like a lamb de- 


in order to give her story the semblance of truth. She wept at| voted to slaughter, was distinctly visible. He thought he had 
this proposal — her conscience was alarmed, and she asked if| done the work. He Jet her fall to the earth, and was about 
there was no other way to proceed. Edwin frowned. It was|| hurrying away, when he heard a sigh. She yet lived! He 


the first frown which she had ever occasioned him. She fell at | returned to her side. She was at first unable to speak; but her, 
his feet, begged his forgiveness, and promised to do whatever) eyes were steadfastly fixed on his. Her arms were raised im-| 
| ploringly, as ifto entreat him not to go away. ‘I think she; 


he bade her. 
‘It will be but a momentary thing,’ said he; ‘in a few weeks | might be confided in,’ said he. ‘Surely such devotion would 
itwill all be explained, and I will make the slandered man a|| not betray !’ 
present of money, which will amply repay him for the trifling|| She now endeavored to rise on her feet. She cleared the 
and momentary injury done to his reputation.’ owe from her throat, as well as she could, and said, ‘O Ed- 
Maria then named a Mr. Y———, of Bristol, a minister, who!) win! what — what have I done? Have I not done every thing 
had frequently conversed with her on religious subjects, and in} you wished me todo? Tell me if you require any thing more, 
whose family she had lived for a short time. ‘ Besides,’ said} and I will do it. But do n’t—do n’t kill me. All is dark 
Maria, ‘he is poor, and the money would be an object with! there! You will not be with me in the other world. O! I am 
him.’ || not fit to die; ’ 
‘It is well,’ said Edwin. 
or can you get any of it?’ 
Maria said that she thought she could. Ata subsequent in-)) 
terview with Edwin, she handed him an old letter written by| what I have done!’ 
Mr. Y———, which she had picked up somewhere. Edwin || 
immediately wrote several letters in the same hand. Maria}! try; I do not feel much pain; not much in my breast. 
was surprised at the exactness and facility with which he im-| your love will be balsam for my wounds.’ 
itated the minister’s hand-writing. | ‘But the bleeding,’ said he. 
‘You have not put his name to them,’ said she, as Edwin) ‘I will try tostop it,’ said she; ‘do you not know a way t 
handed her the letters. 
Edwin shook his head and said, ‘ Deceit, to be successful, |) my head on your breast, and I shall be quite happy.’ 
must never be too deceitful.’ } 


‘Have you any of his hand-writing,| sed her lips convulsively to his. Her swollen face, the clotted 
blood, coming in contact with him, made him shudder. 


|| Bristol. 


nished you,’ said he, in a tone of reproof. (| 
i During that trial, there was one spectator amid the throng, 


and she fell exhausted upon his neck, and pres- 


first passer by. O! Maria! I would give my right hand to 
jsave your life, but you cannot live. I must finish you at once, 
| for my own security!’ 

‘I can, I can live, gasped she. ‘O, crush not my new-raised 
|hopesthus! Tell me not that I must leave you! Are you not 
|the father of my babe? Are you not every thing, all that I ever 
loved 2? 

‘ But the blood, Maria! the blood! You see plainly that you 


|}must die!’ 


‘Did I complain?’ cried she —‘I did not perceive it. See, 
see, I do not complain now. I wilitry to walk better;’ and in 
a violent exertion to appear at ease, and to walk upright, she 
/sunk upon the ground. 

‘ Alas! Maria, there isno other way,’ said he; ‘ you see that 
you cannot live. I must kill you, and retreat!’ 

In vain she implored —in vain she clung to his knees, and 
| promised to get well; he took a rope from his pocket, and, mak- 
ing a clove hitch, drew it tightly around her neck. She died. 
He then hung her up to a stake, and departed. 

Maria was found on the next morning in the situation de- 
scribed, and suspicion very naturally fell upon Mr. Y——— of 
A long and dubious trial took place, and the gentle- 
| man was acquitted, but only to go forth, driven from the haunts 
'of men, with a murderer’s stain upon his guiltless brow! 


, 





who knew what no other mortal man was acquainted with. 
|| There was a pair of dark, malignant eyes peering over the 
| shoulders of the crowd, and watching every motion of the per- 
|| secuted prisoner; there was one who knew that the firmness of 
| the accused resulted not from ubstinacy or insensibility. 
| And why did not Edwin, in the first instance, charge his un- 
'| cle with his villainy, and take possession of his property? Sim- 
|| ply because Edwin had been for some time one of the princi- 
|pals of a gang of forgers, whose schemes have been so well 
|concerted that they have so far escaped detection. The will, 
|| by which Edwin held his title to the aforesaid property, was 
| furged by Edwin, who well knew that since his burial his uncle 
| must have made the discovery from papers which he had left 
|in the uncle’s house. 


| 
| 
| 


STORY OF A LITTLE MAN 
WHO WORE LARGE INDIA RUBBER SHOES, 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 





Original. 





PARAGRAPH FIRST, 
Showing who the Littke Man was— what his name was— and where his 
home was; but omitting, purposely, mention of his shoes — somewhat 


to the restlessness of the reader. 


|| LityiputTian men of merit, especially if indigent, are rarely 
‘| solicited to sit for their biographical portraits — and even these 

infrequent instances do not become subjects for the mental easel 

until needy Zaccheus has ‘ shuffled off his mortal coil.’ Then, 
| indeed — provided the defunct were a garreteer, and laid on a 
| bed of his own composing — is there a stir and a rivalry among 
pamphleteers, as to who shall make the most judicious selection 
from his remains, and who also— make the most money. Of 
Ghostion Giddy, however — the hero of our caption — no men- 
'tal picture is known to have been created ; and the only mate- 


‘If youcould live,’ said he, ‘but you cannot live, Iihink, after | tial shape ever fashioned in his likeness was a gigantic figure of 


snow, with bits of charcoal to represent eyes, nose and mouth — 


. ° * P . . ; H . ~ r 6 are 2 mm’) 
‘O yes!’ cried she, catching at the words, ‘I think —I will , constructed, in inquest phraseology, ‘by persons unknown,’ in 
Ll think | front of a huge walnut tree on his paternal grounds, and avowed 


|\a true resemblance, particularly in the face, by all who beheld 
it. Indeed, so very like Citizen Ghostion was deemed the snow 


, shape, that a virtuoso proposed to transfer it to the relic rooms, 


‘stop it? Ifeel well now; say you forgive me, and let me lay for preservation —a removal the inhabitants of Baulkville would 


probably have effected, if the sun had not been envious of the 


A violent revulsion of feeling had taken place in the mind of | intent, and anticipated the act — by indulging, in mid Winter, 


Edwin departed. Maria’s conscience upbraided her. But) the young man, and he was now anxious to preserve her; for jin ‘a melting mood. 


she thought Edwin’s interest and safety should be set against| he felt that she was the only one on earth who truly loved him 
those of the whole world, and that Mr. Y——— would be glad! He had never before known the strength of woman’s «fivction 
to purchase affluence so cheaply. In a few weeks, she was|| He felt as if he should be desolate, indeed, if deprived of her. 
Placed in the situation foreseen by Edwin ; but it was not with-|| ‘Fool that [ was!’ cried he. ‘ How easy I might have placec 


out much remorse and many tears that she could be prevailed!) you in the hands of some old nurse, ata distance, and vis-| 


upon, even under the strictest injunction of secrecy, to give the|| ited you in disguise! 'O my God! what has my rash hanc 


| 


‘ i| PARAGRAPH SECOND, 
| Setting forth why the Little Man who wore large India rubber shoes, had 
such a Christian name and such a surname as he had, but deliberately 


1 


refraining from speaking of said shoes — whereat the reader is tempted 
e 


1 


' 
| 
| to exclaim, ‘Faugh!’ 
| Notwithstanding the inquiry — it imports not who made it — 


name of Mr. Y———, to couple him with guilt and infamy! ‘done! My true, faithful, and injured Maria! can you forgive || § What is there in a name ?’ —there is often much in the dis- 


Alas! how little did she know the misery and disgrace which 
she was entailing on an innocent man and his worthy family, 
by this one false step! ¢ 

Maria was at this time living at a small manufacturinggagd- 
lage, called Fall River. Her lover was accustomed to meet 
her in the evening, in a wood a few miles distant from her 
boarding-house. She had not seen him in several weeks, and 
in her present situation her anxiety was of course great, and 
she was unhappy in his absence. She was, therefore, overjoy- 
ed to receive a letter from him, through the post office, request- 
ing an interview with her. She could not conceal her impa- 
Hence from those girls who worked with her in the factory, and 
when the hour arrived, she set out to meet her lover with spir- 


|me ? can you love me again ? can all that is past be forgotten?’ | 
She threw her arms around his neck, and wept for joy in his) 
bosom, but alas! the bleeding at her mouth commenced afresh, | 
and although she professed to be free from mach pain, it was | 
evident that she was suffering the most excruciating agonies. | 
‘We must flee from this place,’ said Edwin, and be supported | 
her a few rods. 
strength to walk. 
‘You cannot live!’ cried he, in despair. ‘ Your life-blood is 
flowing away; you have received internal bruises which noth- 
ing can heal. I dare not leave you here. If you are discov- 
ered alive, after reason is shaken from her seat, and the strength 


But she staggered, and vainly exerted her | 








of your resolution is broken down, you will betray me to the| 


|tinctive appellation of an individual, that will operate sensibly 





either to his rise or fall in the world. There is something in a 
| name, and that something not invariably agreeable. 
| moreover, are not unfrequently conducive to deception, especi- 
| ally self-deception. Instances have occurred where the mere 


mention of an individual's name — Adonis, for example — has 


Names, 


induced a mental portraiture the very opposite of his form, face 
and feature ; the disappointment in such case, particularly if 
endured by a female, becomes, of course, mortifying to the ex- 
treme. There are, too, some names fully expressive of one’s 
appearance and qualities — and other instances than that of our 
hero may have borne evidence to their actual application at the 
baptismal basin. Why the primary zig-zag pedal efforts of the 
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firstling of Squire Steady should have continued to him, when | paused, preparatory to his descent — a descent, alack! the op- 


breeched and grown, the surname of Giddy — or his paleness || posite of his wonted mode. Startled by the snowy avalanche — 
after recent illness, the Christian name of Ghostion — are of the || and, it might be, by the specimens of physiognomy arrayed at| 


‘things past finding out.’ Strange as are the names, they could; every window whence he could be seen — Ghostion Giddy, in | 
¥: * i} . . . . . . 
have resulted only from excessive parental fondness, which has | descending, unwittingly omitted a precaution which he had 


been truly said to discover beauty in deformity. Howsoever this || ever before scrupulously practised ; he did not take hold of the 


may have been, the heir of Squire Steady ever after went by the | 
name he was christened, and responded amen to his appellation, |, 
even unto the boys of Baulkville. || 


|| body sunk as plump as did the thronged fabric which those pil-| 


PARAGRAPH THIRD, | 


Stating, in relation to the large India rubber shoes which the Little Man || q. A A ; ‘ | 
: é : Sits Simultaneously, too, with his descension, began his progress 


wore, sufficient to elicit from the reader the exclamation of Falstaff to || 


Prince Henry, ‘Ah! no more of that.’ | 
Caoutchouc, the name, in the countries which produce it, of 

° . . ° | 
the gum used in making India rubber shoes, was an article un-| 


popular with the inhabitants of Baulkville, although they were, | 


‘to a fault,’ the advocates of dry feet —and hence it might be i| 
presumed they would have availed, and eagerly, of whatever || 
conduced to such a result. Whether it was that they preferred 1] 
to wait until elastic shoes became the fashion, or whether it was | 
something in ‘the name’ of the substance whereof they were 1} 


made, that deterred them from fits of fitting, like those which || 
pestered the sisters of Cinderella — it cannot be denied that the | 
dwellers in Ghostion Giddy’s birthplace wilfully withheld their 
patronage from all and every of the class of merchants termed 
pedlars, if their packs but contained —as they must, to comprise 
some of every thing —a pair, new or second-hand, even or odd, 


of shoes that were ‘ terribly soft to the touch,’ as Miss Squeami- | 


sina Sensitive remarked, when a knowing pedlar sold to her, as 
a pincushion, what he could not as an elastic shoe. With this 
general antipathy to over-shoes which have since come into 
vogue, it can barely amount to a marvel, that the purchase of a 
pair by Ghostion Giddy should have occasioned surprize and 
speculation among his townsmen. And such a pair as those he 
purchased ! — so spacious, that, in stepping, their ghostly and 
giddy wearer invariably exposed his brogan-heels to those behind 
him — and in his efforis at progress, resembling more a begin- 
ner at skating, or a novice at the plough, than a pedestrian of 


unlabored gait. Unprecedented was the excitement at Baulk- | 


ville when Ghostion Giddy submitted for public inspection his 


elastic shoes, and deep was the speculation as to the result of) 
wearing two pair of shoes at once ; which result — contrary to | 


contradiction — has been a general introduction of Citizen Gid- 
dy’s sole innovation, and the transfer, to native and resident 


manufacturers, of the patronage once imparted to itinerant! 


‘rubber’ venders. 
PARAGRAPH FOURTH, 
Recording an accident which befel the Little Man who wore large India 
rubber shoes, and the way it happened. 

‘That which happens unforeseen’ —as Hooker defines an ac- 
cident — it was the lot of Ghostion Giddy to undergo, shortly 
after a few public exhibitions of his new style of shoes. Either 
from the wilfulness or forgetfulness of the pedlar with whom 
he bargained, the important fact, that India rubber shoes become 
unstable on wet ice, was not communicated to him — an omis- 


banister. At his first step, therefore, his heels mounted in the 


extreme of Hibernian example — his legs succumbed like the | 


pillars wrenched away by the strong man of Gaza—and his 


lars supported, and which the Philistines deemed immovable. — | 


| 
| 


| down the steps, and in a posture so comical, as to excuse even | 
| Ps . . 
|the rude and reiterated laughter which rushed through vitreous | 


i screens, mid-way, down, and up Trip Row — causing Echo to| 


respond from her viewless haunts, and Chanticleer to ery unto | 


Chanticleer. Droll indeed was the descent of the luckless 


hostion adown the ‘ strata of steps to the number of the digits’ | 


—his legs expanded like a pair of dividers, his hands vainly | 


striving to catch at the railing for a hold, and his every oblique 


removal announced by a dull, heavy sound, as of bakers fash-| 


ioning dough, or paviors settling a highway. Yet far more lu- 
dicrous was the corporeal insertion of our hero into the snowy 


|, mound self-collocated at the foot of the steps, into whose refrige- | 
| rating midst he slid with the ease and grace of a peel into an/| 
|}oven — his India rubber tips shooting above the surface, in 
|| similitude of snags in a river-bed, or of seals rising to breathe, 
|| and eliciting anew, from Trip Row observers, the propensity 
ascribed to Democritus.* 

| PARAGRAPH FIFTH AND FINAL, | 


Recounting the effect of his accident upon the Little Man who wore large | 


India rubber shoes, and relieving the reader from what he has more than 
once determined a ‘ bore.’ 


Unfortunately for our hero — at the precise time of his slide, 


a-sitting, down his paternal steps, the gossip of Baulkville had 
| become exhausted —a dilemma, from which the occurrence 
|relative to Ghostion Giddy luckily freed all who were therein 
jinvolved. His shoes — his slide — his thrusting his legs into a 
snow-bank «@ la trowsers, became the ‘town’s talk,’ — as the 


|| public used to be designated, and furnished untiring incentives 
for fireside remark and risibility during the residue of the Win- 
ter evenings. Whether the object of so general concern was 
| aware of the verbal as well as visual note taken of his mishap, 
\is and must remain undetermined — he not having expressed 
| himself, touching this matter, even to the ‘one who knew him,’ 
,to whom, if to any body, he would naturally have communicated 
| his views respecting it. That Ghostion Giddy was affected by 
|‘the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind,’ and by discourse 

that savors of the jest, may be readily inferred from the circum- 
| stance of his having subjected himself to a self-denial, to pre- 


vent their recurrence — that denial, the discontinuance of his 
India rubber shoes, which he never afterward put on — no, not 


even when vane Fashion had impressed similar shoes with her | 


signet, and when, moreover, he might have slipped down in 
them, gracefully or awkwardly, on steps, on sidewalk, or in 
street, without derision and without disrepute. 


sion fraught with peril to such as shield their leathern feet | 


models in elastic casings. To ignorance of the caution pur- 
posely or undesignedly retained by the pedlar, and not to inten- 
tional imprudence, must, therefore, be attributed the accident 


consequent upon our hero’s wearing his ‘rubbers’ in wet|| 


weather — as now to be related. The day was one superla- 


tively suitable for involuntary transition from the perpendicular | 


to the horizontal, the streets presenting a surface of ice as pol- 
ished as the face of a Chinese — Afong Moy’s, for example — 
and smoothed unto slipperiness by recent pluvial discharges and 
fountains unsealed by solar liquefaction ; less elaborately, it was 
just such a day as that which succeeded Christmas. Why the 


neighbors, on the morning of this day, were unusually eager to | 


behold Ghostion Giddy sally forth, can doubtless best be told 


by themselves ; enough that they were early at their windows, | 


attired and en «shabille — and apparently as certain of his com- 


ing, as is a crowd around a gallows, of that of the Haman of | 


the occasion. Digression being unavoidable, it may as well 
occur now and here —and to the effect, that Squire Steady’s 
house differed from all the houses in Trip Row, by having its 
entrance in the second story, the ascent to which was by strata 
of steps to the number of the digits. As before — earliness and 
eagerness were traits fully developed by those whom we are 
taught to regard as ourselves -- neighbors — the neighbors of 
Ghostion Giddy, all of whom, 


From Gossamer Youth to Gaffer Age, 


might be seen pressing closer against their windows and against 
each other, whenever they heard or fancied they heard a door 
open. At length, the sorely sought object of their eyeballs ap- 
peared ; and as if to remind such as had wearied of Gunie vigils, 
of his presence, a sheet of moist snow just then slid gracefully 
from the roof a /a waterfail, and striking the sidewalk with a 
force that almost made the bricks bound from their enclosure, 
formed for itself a mound-like lodgement at the foot of the stair- 
way, on the landing of which the ‘ observed of observers’ had 


* An ancient philosopher, who, by habitual indulgence in laughter, fore- 
stalled the reputed modern discovery, that ‘a single laugh, enjoyed aright, 
| will add a tweivemonth to a man’s existence.’ 
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THE WITCH BEWITCHED. 

Ty those far-famed New England country places | 

Noted for witchcraft and the like delusions, 


The witches had not lately shown their faces, 

And for a space had made no bold intrusions: 
The country villages had Jong been quiet, 
Vexed by no kind of superhuman riot. 


Fomnambulism had not yet come in fashion, 
And witcheraft was fast growing out of date : 
A novel mystery now elarmed the nation ; 
A damsel lingered in a grievous state, 
With frightful symptoms direfully tormented, 
Of which no name as yet had been invented. 


She had not what is lately called dyspepsy — 
Perhaps of that complaint a modification ; 
Consumption it was not, nor epilepsy ; 
*T was what had yet defied all explanation — 
°T was an affection of the eyes and ears, 
‘That caused herself and friends the greatest fears: 


Not that peculiar habit of the eyes 
That gives the power to see through walls and boards, 
And, without light of taper or of skies, 
See all that daylight to the sight affords ; 
Such modern magic had not come about ; 
Girls could not then see with their eyes put out. 


Nor was it that affection of the ears — 

False hearing called — when some unwelcome sound, 
In total silence, one distinctly hears — 

When voices in the silent air abound — 











Perhaps some disagreeable truth declaring, 
Which to one’s self-esteem is past all bearing. 


Worse than all this, our patient’s sad disease ; 
Her food, by means of some strange operation, 
Would through her eyes, and ears, and nostrils squeeze, 
And threaten her with odious strangulation; 
No wonder that she thought herself possessed! 
No wonder that her friends were sore distressed ! 


Poor girl! how worse than Tantalus afflicted — 
Destined by fate to be for ever thirsty — 
Who in the infernal regions is depicted, 
With tongue, and lips, and palate parched and crusty, 
While water rolls in streams beneath his feet, 
Which, though he stoops, his lips can never mect! 


Poor girl! how tantalizing was her state! 
Her grievous woes how can my pen denote, 
When every piece of meat or bread she ate, 
Instead of going safely down her throat, 
Would mischievously in her eyes appear, 
Or make a deafening stoppage in her ear ? 


Alas! what wicked sin hath she committed, 
Her anxious neighbors eagerly inquired, 
That she should thus with vengeance be requited ? 
To count the stars of heaven hath she desired ? 
Or trampled lucklessly upon a grave? 
Or tried to stop the ebbing of a wave? 


Hath she with pride rejected offered grace — 
Allowed some evil thought to cross her mind ? 
Or smiled when she should wear a solemn face ? 
Or in a dance with merry worldlings joined ? 
Or hath she — what doth every crime exceed — 
Doubted a word or letter of her creed ? 


She was by all with one accord advised 
To lay her case before a learned physician ; 
Of all her symptoms he should be apprized ; 
Her life might be dependent on decision ; 
And then to walk abroad was quite outrageous, 
Until she knew her case was not contagious. 


Strait to the learned Faculty she went, 
And told in simple strains her dire disease. 
Their minds were filled with deep astonishment ; 
Much consternation did their worships seize : 
Throughout their vast experience and their reading, 
These novel symptoms were all far exceeding. 


They held together many consultations, 
And read, and talked, and guessed, and corresponded 
With wise physicians of all states and nations, 
And many subtle theories were propounded ; 
But not a soul, alas! could find a name 
To calm the fears of our afflicted dame. 


Some thought it an affection of the glands, 

ty which this curious matter was secreted — 
In which, as every doctor understands, 

All kinds of manufacturing powers are seated. 
The glands are very like the imagination, 
Performing every kind of operation. 


Of this odd substance they obtained a part — 
Dried it and burned it — formed it into pills — 
Examined it by analytic art ; 
They put it into crucibles and stills — 
Tried it by various chemic operations — 
Subjected it to tests and distillations. 


They all concluded that it was her food ; 
But how it came there was the important question — 
The diagnostics no one understood ; 
It might be the result of indigestion : 
Until its source and nature were decided, 
No faith in any cure should be confided. 


She then was sent for by a grave physician, 
To make a visit at his domicil, 
That for her wants he might nrike just provision, 
And grant her all the advantage of his skill: 
He wished to enjoy a proper opportunity 
To learn her case, to profit the community. 


All medicines were tried without effect — 
Cordials, elixers, tonics, anodynes ; 

Their operation no one could detect ; 
Thwarted were all the doctor’s wise designs: 

To every drug the damsel was subjected, 

And yet no benefit could be effected. 


This led the doctor’s helpmate to suspect 

She was the witch as well as the bewitched — 
That she had used these measures to effect 

Some selfish ends, and be with alms enriclied ; 
Hence she resolved forthwith to watch ber motions 
For evidence that would confirm her notions. 


fadam one day behind the curtain lingers, 

To observe her when she thought herself unseen ; 
And there she saw how with her magie fingers 

She caused the deed that had their marvel been : 
Resolved no more to tolerate such jokes, 
She then proclaimed it to her spouse — a hoax. 


* A hoax !—a fiddle stick!’ her dear exclaimed ; 
Think you the learned Faculty are fools? 
The base suspicion ought not to be named — 
That they could be of ignorance the tools ! 
With such affairs, my dear, you should not meddle, 
Nor study what the wise cannot unriddle. 
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‘Think you the learned Faculty are See his arm, beating time as he deprecated interruption; but I per-|| ‘Mr. Chromatic, I wont put up with such doings in my 
A set of blundering counterfeits and quacks ! severed. ‘About that note ?’ house, that [ wont. You shall make an apology.’ 
Think you they ’ve leaden brains and wooden sconces, th de enaiel 1 D.’ | 
Plodding along in superstition’s tracks ? cl » é; TT amy 4 Ow i. : ‘ } Ah! can you doubt me?’ 
Think you they know no more of human nature ap. 1ump! Hurra! Theodore Chromatic smashed a ‘Mr. Chromatic, I wont be made a scandal of ; I wont ; I’ — 
e, Than to be gulled by such a foolish creature ? pannel of the box-door. 


¢Can they not show a medical diploma ? 
Are not their names appended with M. D.? 
And might not almost all their number show me 
Their first, and second, and their third degree? 
And not a few are lecturers in college — 
Renowned throughout the land for wondrous knowledge. 


¢ Some have the the glorious title, LL. D. ; 
Others are dignified with A. 8.5., 
And lofty titles from beyond the sea — 
Laurels that would the proudest monarch bless — 
Fellows of many Jearned associations — 
Honored with plumes from many foreign nations.’ 


©] did not mean to call your worships fools,’ 
His loving partner amiably replied ; 
«7 know you have all learning of the schools ; 
Your mighty wisdom cannot be denied ; 
You have much science, but no common sense — 
You have the pounds and shillings — not the pence. 


‘For learned men I have great veneration, 
Whene’er I read about their wondrous learning ; 

But, when they come down from their lofty station, 
In common things our maid is more discerning: 

Among their mighty number there is no man 

That might not be outwitted by a woman. 


¢°T is true the women, when they meet their graces, 
To contradict their sayings ne’er presume ; 
We put on our most reverential faces, 
And all respectful airs we can assume — 
While they are with us pay them great obeisance, 
And make them butts whene’er they leave our presence.’ 


The doctor writhed and burned with wounded pride ; 
Hie feared his dear’s suspicions were too true — 

And from the world these facts how could he hide? 
For now the case was known to more than few — 

Known, also, to those wicked female creatures, 

Who are proverbial for their tattling natures. 


Much dire resentment filled the doctor’s breast ; 
He wickedly blasphemed all womankind — 
Declared them of society the pest, 
And that all mischief was by them designee ; 
Ife voted them the authors of all evil, 
And gravely wished them with their sire — the devil. 


But yet he had not satisfied his mind, 
And wished to make still more investigation ; 

To think her false he was not yet inclined, , 
Nor would condemn without investigation : 

Ile would not be convinced until his eyes 

Saw what had made his better half so wise. 


Nought could exceed the doctor’s mortification, 
That all the learned should such dunces prove, 
And thus become the Jaughter of the nation ; 
Long with his pride and boiling wrath he strove — 
Then called the crafty jade into his room, 
Gave her a horsewhipping, and sent her home. 


MUSIC MAD. 


BY H HASTINGS WELD. 





Original 
Tur Woods are gone — it is over now, the opera and the uproar. 
One may think in prose, and talk without modulating his voice 


to a recitative ; in a word, be sane without being unfashionable. 


Some there are still, however, in whose heads the clear notes 


of the Woods, and the thorough base of Brough have not yet} 


done reverberating. My friend, Theodore Chromatic, is one of 
the affected. 


J lost sight of him, one day last week, at ten o'clock, P. M., 
pursued all day, without overtaking, and at night caught a trace 
of him going into the Tremont Theatre. I followed, as soon as 
I could, by pressing in; purchased a ticket, and found the head 
of Theodore Chromatic framed in one of the apertures in the 
box doors, affording the audience inside a living portrait, with 
I touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Is it cashed 2?’ ‘ 

‘No, it ’s Brough.’ 

Dollars and cents! There was an answer. The fact is, he 
and I are both of this world, and who in the world does not 


fixed eyes. 


Want money ? 
ated between ten and two; two, P. M., is a witching time on 
‘change. I lost sight of him, as T said before, and looked in 
vain. At forty-five minutes past one, desperate — furious, I 
commenced shinning, and saved my credit at the bank by the 
skin of my conscience —my nominal credit, I mean. The tel- 
lers and two or three of the directors looked awful hard and in- 
quiringly at the big drops of sweat on my temples in January. 
The fruits of that sweat, who can guess ? 





To return to Theodore, I touched him again. He put back 








We had made a note ; he was to get it negoci- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


! 


|| Mother 


The first act finished, J again pushed up to my friend. ‘1 
must say, you ’re a charming ’ — 

‘Charming ! delightful!’ Taking a cue, away he went -- 

‘As I view now these scenes so charming, 
With dear remembrance my heart warming, 
Of days long vanished — O, my heart is filled with pain’ — 

‘So are my boots,’ said 1; ‘ both my feet ache; I ’ve run’— 

‘Run! I’ve run and fought too, like a handcartman. Took 
me two hours to get a ticket, and now I’m number forty-three.’ 

‘ But about business ’ — 

‘ Business ! she does it delightfully. Mrs. Wood understands 
stage business —every thing — actress and songstress; there 
goes the act drop.’ 

Theodore rigged his head in at the window again, and I fell 
back, determined to watch and catch the first lucid interval. 

Such an interval did not occur that evening. I sat out the 
opera in the slips, made myself as philosophically content as I 
could ; more than content, [ was delighted, but not to insanity. 


The next morning I was at my friend’s store betimes. I had 
a check to make good at ten. 
‘ Theodore, | should hate to be so crazy as you are. You for- 


get your business ’ — 
‘O no’— 
‘And your debts’ — 


‘O no— 
Still so gently o’er me stealing, 
Memory will bring back the feeling, 
Spite of all my griefs revealing, 
That lowe them — that I owe them still.’ 


‘Such a medley as your head! Notes, business, and musical 
mixed ’ — 
‘Phoh! fudge !’ 


‘Alt don’t mingle, one human feeling!’ 


And he assumed an attitude ; 


‘Why, this is worse than ’— 
‘Do n't mention it! 


We will form a heaven of love; 
We will form a he-a-e-a-e’ — 





Here my friend got lost among the high notes. Somebody in || 
\the street bellowed ¢ Fire !’ 

‘ Where is it ?’ said Theodore, running to the door. 

‘ Why, you cried first,’ said the man of whom he asked. 
‘T ‘ll be hanged if I did!’ 
The evening papers chronicled a false alarm. 


| 

~ * * * * * * * 
| 

| 

| 








I dined with Theodore by invitation. AsI stood at the door, 
| after touching the bell, I heard a racket, a rolling and a tum- |] 
| sath; 1} 
|| bling down stairs. Something broke the glass I looked through, | 
in my face. I opened the door, and a heap of mortality at the 
| foot of the flicht assumed the likeness, and rose to the altitude 
il of my friend, Theodore Chromatic. I picked up a dish-cloth ; 
| Chromatic snatched it from my hand, and ran up stairs, singing, | 
|* To whom belonging? to whom belonging ?’ 
| ‘In the name of common sense, Theodore, what does this 
| 








| 
| 


‘O, nothing; only I’ ve been rehearsing.’ 





| 
| 
| 
|| 
mean ?’ 
| 
| ‘ Rehearsing?’ | 
| ‘Yes; the kiss at the end of the first act of La Somnambula. || 





HMady was Brough.’ 
: ‘ ; . | 
* Rough, if I might judge. 





‘Good! I owe you one. Brough, rough, Count Rodolpho. || 
She parted us.’ 
‘So I saw.’ 


ladies kept Theodore’s music sotto voce. ‘Take heed, whisper 


low,’ he sang to me from Masaniello, as the landlady sailed into || 


: ; ee || 
| the room behind the last dish, rosy with ire and steam, and flut- || 
6 ° . . - e | 
| tering in a dinner dress hastily put on. She looked carving 
knives at him, as she took her place. | 
‘With hair loose streaming, and eyes bright beaming, 

O, then it comes upon our fears,’ 
sung the incurable, as a potato fell in his lap from a plate she 
| thrust into his hand. 
Dinner, and the discussion of its solids, kept him quieter than 
I had hoped ; but all mouths started agape with astonishment, 


as he rose from the table and struck 
‘If it’s permitted, my swect hostess, I would now retire,’ 


with a malicious emphasis on the sweet. 
¢ You are certainly drunk !’ said I. 


A quick, hasty footstep on the stairs, a tap on the door. 
She commenced forcing. 


wine. 
No answer. 


‘It shakes now, it breaks now! 
Ah, Heaven!’ 








Away the latch flew. 


‘Now, do n’t be jealous, Mrs. 
cook — 





» because I kissed the 


* Still I can kiss thee — but ah! thou art sadly withered! ’ 


‘No I aint withered neither, you insulting puppy! ; but [ ’ll 
turn you out of the house, I will! You do n't go to bed no 
night till morning’ — 

‘O yes, I was in last night at eleven.’ 

‘ Well, you kept a racket and a noise in the chamber all night.’ 

‘There are persons who, while sleeping, 
Still, like day, their vigils keeping, 
Wandering, dreaming, speaking, smiling, 
Though in sleep their sense beguiling — 
Somnambulists they are named, it seems, 
From their walking while in their dreams.’ 





{ 


| 
| 


| teresting periodical. 


‘ Withered!’ muttered Mrs. ———, witha hitch of her shoul- 
ders, and a peep in the glass. 
‘Yes,’ warbled Chromatic — 
‘Yes, for thee time’s sad power 
Thy beauties have withered, sweet flower!’ 
| I dodged involuntarily as the widow approached us, fairly 
frantic. Hers was no acting. Chromatic seized a chair to de- 
‘fend himself. ‘Go! guilty traitress!’ 
| ‘I’m not guilty!’ screamed the widow. 
| ‘Why, mother, you ’re perfect in your part! 


| 
| Now avoid me — now away ! 
Glorious finale — first rehearsal 


We disdain thee, and with reagon ! ' 


| ‘ Better pay your board, then!’ 
‘ And increase your hoard, then! Original! capital! Duetto, 
Impro— Improvis; give us the Italian!’ 
‘ Hear me!’ shrieked the landlady. 
‘More of the author? why you certainly are perfect!’ said 
Chromatic, in ecstacy. 
‘Ah! pray hear her,’ said I, laughing ; 
‘She will not, 1’m sure, deceive you.’ 
‘You quoting, too? Well, I will hear her. What have you 
to say, mother?’ 
‘Why,’ sobbed the landlady, ‘a-bu-busing, heh-eh, heh-eh — 
it is cruel!’ 
‘ More of the author!’ 
‘ Chromatic, see there ! 
By thy treatment she will die — 
Forbear!’ 
‘It is too bad, Mrs. ———.’ 
‘ Heh-eh, heh-eh!’ 
‘ Any apology I can make ’— 
‘Heh-eh, heh-eh!’ 
T will.’ 
We managed to make her understand, and Chromatic was 
All this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from singing in a cracked voice Ami- 


pardoned, on promise of future good behavior. 
na’s solo, 
‘Ah! embrace me’ — 
Mrs. M. gave him a demi-scowl. 
‘While thus forgiving, 
Each a pardon thus receiving’ — 


‘On conditions, recollect, Mr. Chromatic,’ said the widow, as 


’s cook played Amina to my Elvino, and the old || she left the room. 


*On the earth while we are living, 
We wili form a Hea’ — 
‘Take care, Theodore, you ’ve created one alarm of fire to- 
day!’ 
‘T am mute.’ 





THE LOOKER ON.—NO, |, 


Original. 








— — —— laudator temporis acti, 
—— censor, castigatorque minorum. 
Horace, Ars Poctica 


Mr. Epiror:— The looker on is a grave, contemplative per- 
|sonage of the old school, whose unobtrusive habits and plain 


appearance shield him from the gaze of the multitude, while 
‘among them but not of them,’ he is an unobserved and 


;amused, but silent spectator of the changes which are passing 


around him in the literary world. As the reflections thus 


'elicited are generally thrown together on paper, they shall be 
| from time to time, as oceasign calls them forth, offered, with 
|your permission, to the readers of your judicious and in- 


If these collections should chance to Le 


‘No, but [ mean to be doubtfully,’ said he, as he closed and | imbued with too much severity, it must be pardoned by the re- 
fastened his room door, and produced glasses and a bottle of || membrance that the sentiments of the Jooker on are formed 
|upon the criterion of ‘ days lang syne,’ and that there is a prin- 
|ciple of human nature, the same in every age, which makes us 
‘sigh for what we have lost. 
| which, unnoticed, the looker on has heard discussed by the 
| critics and literati of the fashionable world, is the literature of 


Among the numerous subjects 
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the age. What is its principle characteristic? is a question 
which has frequently been proposed. His own opinions on this 
interesting topic he now places at your disposal. 

The leading features of literature are so variable, that it be- 


comes necessary to ‘catch’ them ‘as they rise,’ and to stamp | 
their imag 











after us may have an opportunity fr tocol them with the|/dious Spenser with half his imagination, or a faultless Young, 
original of their own day. It was happily said by a royal per- || with that writer’s rich brevity of style? Pass through the 
sonage of the last century, when speaking of the ecclesiastical || storehouses of learning in this great mart of literature, and 


down to a tooclose imitation of the ancient epic, has extended 





| lix, and Young too sententious and argumentative to be general- 


| 





writers who immediately succeeded the Reformation in Eng- || 


land, ‘ There were giants in those days.’ 
reference to the literary works under which the press labored 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that the remark would 
lose little of its force if applied to the authors of those produc- 
tions. Itseems asif the talent of the writer were measured 
by the size and number of his volumes. The shelves in the 
studies of the savans of that period groaned beneath the weight || 
of ponderous folios, and thick, unwieldy quartos. He was but 
a tyro in literature who embarked on the voyage of fame in such 
a feeble and ill-found pinnace as a single octavo. 

Though the evil was somewhat diminished in the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, yet many loads of ‘learn-| 
ed lumber’ were sent abroad into the world. 
as aninstance. Now a days some fair countess or learned Lady | 
Mary, habited with studied negligence in a splendid dishabille || 
— reclining upon a rich ottoman —a quire or two of perfumed || 
paper, couleur de rose, before her, and a delicate crow-quill, or| 
perchance a gold pen studded with jewels in her snow-white| 
hand, dashes off ten or twelve chapters of a popular novel, | 
while waiting to receive her morning visiters; 





| 


in three volumes, Love and Sentiment, — or some equally lack- | 


a-daisical title—a Novel, by the Right Honorable the Lady || 


Olivia Scribblescrabble;’ which wonderful production, by the | 
by, is faithfully re-printed, bad grammar and all, on this side 
the water. 


But such was not the case ‘ when this old cap was} 


It will be found by a}| 
{see you there ? 
| >, . . . . j 
songs, fragments, lines, in which, not unfrequently, it seems the. 


| 
| 


Take the novel} | 


|| would delight to carry down to distant ages, in their haste to} 


and ere a}| 
month has elapsed, the papers of the British metropolis bear the || 
following interesting announcement — ‘ This day is published, || 


new.’ With all the gravity of the historian, Richardson and| 


his contemporaries commenced their mighty tasks, and the la-|| 
bor of several toilsome years gave to the world ‘ Sir Charles}; 


Grandison ’— ‘ Pamelia, or Virtue Rewarded’ —cum multis| 


aliis, similar in bulk and in character. Works on history, bi- 
ography, science, art, and often poetry also, were mighty mon-| 
uments of unwearied industry, no less thanof great talent. It| 
is true, indeed, that it required some courage in the student to|| 


undertake the arduous task of plodding through several im-}| 


mense folios to make himself acquainted with one branch of|| 
science. It seemed almost a hopeless endeavor to fish up truth 
when plunged at the bottom of so deep a well. It appeared a| 
useless attempt to discover the needle in such an immense load || 
of hay; and to’such as could not properly be classed in the rank | 
of students, that is, to the great bulk of a nation, science and || 
history were nearly inaccessible. ‘They had neither time nor} 
inclination to brace themselves for so mighty a contest as seem- 
ed the perusal of some thousand pages perhaps upon a single| 
subject. Those days have now gone by; but is there not some| 
danger that we may be rushing into the opposite extreme ? We 


|| 


| 


admit that by skimming the cream from those mighty tomes—| 
by distilling and compressing their essence into a volume or|} explore. | 
two of a Family Library, or into a few columns of a Penny or|| 

a Parley’s Magazine, knowledge is more generally diffused ; | 


| 
yet we are compelled to express a fear that many a one, trust-|| 
ing too implicitly to those short cuts and royal roads, would || | ae | 
find himself, at the end of his journey, a mere superficial dab- || | 
bler, when he had expected to become a perfect master in the | | | 
l 
| 


science whose phantom he has been pursuing. 


These remarks apply equally to the lighter walks of litera- | 


ture. We have already spoken of the voluminous novel of for- 
mer days; but truly he who could possess himself of the requi- 
site degree of perseverance to travel through seven thick vol-|| 
umes, would find life and manners faithfully pourtrayed — 
scenes well imagined and naturally described, and the incidents|| 
following each other in well arranged and interesting combi-|| 
nations. Excepting in the novels of Scott, Cuoper, and one or 
two others, the reader will seek in vain for these beauties 
among the productions of the present day; but in their place he| 


will find characters overwrought and unnatural, and therefore | ings, and rumors of landings of the British, 


uninteresting, and events huddled together in ‘most admired |! 
disorder,’ and the whole leaving the reader’s mind impressed | 
with a confused idea of mock sentiment, improbability, and re- 
gret for the time wasted in the unprofitable perusal. 


What shall we say of history ?—It must indeed be owned 


that in the laborious compilations of former years, the reader || 
may meet with much long discussion, useless speculation and || 


irrelevant digression, which might have been well omitted ; but 
where shall we seek for their noble dignity of language—their 
well sustained, yet chaste elevation of Style and sentiment, in 
the bald compendia — the bloodless skeletons — the Sileene bi- 
ography —the long drawn and ill connected strings of anec- 
dote of the present day, in which the spirit of ancient history 
has evaporated ? 


1] 








What shall we say of poetry? Milton, indeed, tying himself 


| object to compensate for the scarcity of ideas by the unmeaning 
| ane . 

|repetition of affected epithets. 
j|men? Ecce signum! 


his glorious work to an unnecessary length.— Spenser is pro- 


ly interesting. But where in these modern times— these times 
‘of general improvement — shall we look for a more concise 
Milton, with Milton’s mighty genius ?~- Where for a less te- 


glance your eye over the hundreds of volumes which the press 
is almost daily throwing forth to the public gaze —and what 
Annuals, gems, sketches, fugitive pieces, odes, | 


Does the reader seek a speci- 


The flowers, the lovely flowers, 
How beautiful they grow ! 

How beautiful — how beautiful, 
Like flakes of falling snow! 
Like airy flakes of falling snow 
So gracefully they bend ; — 

So gracefully — so gracefully 
Their falling leaves descend ! 





Many, with sufficient genius to produce a work which fame | 


become authors, or in blind compliance with the vitiated taste. 
,of the public, w ich prefers these puffs, and trifles, and sugar || 
plums of literature to more wholesome food, have frittered || 
away their time and talents, and have produced nothing by | 
which posterity may remember them. 

A certain writer, ‘stat nomen in umbra’—i. e., 
who-- has said, ‘ A great book is a great evil.’ In this senti- 
|ment we heartily concur, if by the term ‘ great book,’ be under- 
stood one in which a few rich thoughts are overwhelmed in 
words, and drawn out till all their strength and beauty have 
departed; but if properly written it ceases to be a great book, 
| however bulky ; for we arrive at its conclusion before we are 
aware, and wish it were even more lengthy than it is. Under 
this restriction a small book may be called an evil, and not a 
| small evil either; for when the literary world teems with such | 


we furget}| 





light and transitory bubbles, an injury of no slight importance || 


|| is done to the cause of ictus. 
light and innutritious matter, loses its healthy tone, and the}) 
| writers of the day —too apt to pamper the depraved appetite—| 
continue to supply the aliment which it demands, and the evil || 
goes on increasing. Such, to us at least, appears now to be the} 
| case, not only in this country, but also in Europe. Let us hope| 
that the day is not far distant when some writer may arise to|! 
| redeem our literature from the frivolity which seems to be its! 
‘present characteristic. There is talentand genius enough in| 
the land, let it only be properly directed. Enough has already | 
; been done to prove that higher flights may be safely attempted, | 
| and there are subjects enough, still untouec hed, to call forth the} 
‘energies of our gifted ones. 





which have passed over it. 
-- many noble avenues — many deep glades, which require only | 
the keen glance and the bold foot of Genins to penetrate and | 

| 








STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS, 


BY AN EX-EDITOR. 


NUMBER L 





Original. 
j 


tice it was to consider himself dead at the first fire. All the} 
| life — blood — and bones which he carried off the field with || 
| him, he reckoned clear gain. During the engagement he 
| fought like a desperado, because, being dead, he had no life to 
| lose. This is a timely hint, in view of the French war—turn 


lit over in your minds, gentleman expectants of military glory. |) 


Awnotuer — to the ladies. — During the last war, when land- 
kept every man’s 
j|boots and spurs on, and every lady’s plate, silver spoons, ect., 
| done up in napkins, in the seaboard towns, the alarm flew in 
|a town in Essex County, that the British were disembarking. 
| All was burry, confusion, and flight. Militia colonels, cap- || 
itains, and corporals wore looks of awful responsibility, and 
militia privates wished themselves more decidedly and une- 
quivocally private, making up the same time demonstrations of 
‘intention to become so. In the heat of the bustle, one notable 
housewife immediately heated her Rumford range, placed all 
the provisions in the house in a cooking position, and set a ta- 
ble for forty. Just as her arrangements were completed, in 
came her husband in a perturbation. ‘What are you doing?’ 
‘Getting ready to dine the British officers, to be sure.’ ‘ Mad- 
am, you are crazy!’ ‘ Not a whit—a good dinner begets good 
humor, and I am sure the enemy will be in appetite, after meet- 





| 
tI 
| 
| 


The public taste, fed with such | 


The broad field of literature has |} 
‘not yet been trodden down, notwithstanding the many footsteps | | 


There are still] many shady w alks || 


To Ficutinc Men. — Sterne, I think — and if it is not Sterne} 
| it is somebody else — tells a good story of a soldier, whose prac- || 





————<—— 


ing the valiant resistance they will” The husband looked a 
little ashamed of his hasty preparations for flight — walkeq 
out of the house— rallied his neighbors— and it was unani- 
mously resolved that the town’s people should take one glimpse 
at the foe before they showed them their. backs. So down they 
marched, in martial pomp, to the point of danger, and surpris. 
ed—a /fishing-boat, taking in water ! 





Lonpon Tueatres and Horipays. — Lieut. Slidell’s book, 
‘The American in England,’ presents a picture of holiday ay. 
diences at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, to which Mrs. Tyo}. 
lope’s American Sketches are not a circumstance. Bottles 
passing from mouth to mouth — coats off — shouts — groans — 
groups of ruffians with their sweethearts provided with gin- 
bottles and glasses, ete.ete. Purtions of the account are tog 
bad to transeribe. The gin palaces on the corners of streets 

were brilliant with light, almost realising the fable of Aladdin’s 
| palace — and among the group who hurried through these tho- 
| roughfares to distruction, were mothers, with infant children in 
| their arms — young married couples — aged poverty — and 
‘youthful g guilt. — Horrid ! 








more profitable than idleness to chase words now in common 
use, back to their first application. Take the origin of ignora- 
i for instance. Signifying‘ we are ignorant,’ it was form. 
erly written ona bill of indictment, when the jury found the 
| evidence too weak to put the prisoner on his trial. Now it isa 
|singular noun — instance @ /a Murray —‘ you are an ignora- 


| 

| ; 

| Onricin oF WorDS AND THEIR APPLICATION. — It is amusing and 
|| 


‘mus.’ Retort the compliment reader, and we are square. Ben- 
| efices now meaning ecclesiastical wings meant, originally, boun- 
ty to soldiers. ‘Chance-Medley,’ in law, is ‘the accidental kil- 
ling of any one, not altogether without the fault of the offender 

|but without malice prepense.’? In newspaporials, it is sucha 
batch of paragraphs as you have here presented — killing the 

‘time and patience — perhaps — of the reader, without fault of 

|the writer and with malice prepense. 


Dreams. — One of the most curious features of life asleep, is 
|the utter disregard of the measure of time. Abercrombie 
quotes some instances. A person dreamed he went to America 
— from England — spent a fortnight, and came near drowning 
on his homeward passage. The fright awoke him, and he 
|found he had been asleep ten minutes. Dreams in which an 
actual noise bear a part, take place after the alarm, though that 
is, apparently, the end of the dream — as thus: if a person 
dream of an earthquake, and waking, find the noise has actual- 
|, ly occurred — as is always the case; — it is satisfactorily 
proved, that the whole story of the earthquake takes place in 
the mind after hearing the noise, though that appears the catas- 
trophe of the dream, and is the last thing remembered in re- 
viewing it. 


|| Awrut Responsipiniry. —I laugh heartily, oftentimes. at the 
| salutatories ofnew editors. One would think, from reading, 
that they had taken a weight on their shoulders to which the 
back load of Atlas was a mere box of wafers — that the stunted 
goose quill in their hands would be more potent than the wand 
of Prospero, and that the sheets issued by them enlightened the 
world from the twocapes, Horn and Hope, to the extreme foot- 
prints of Capt. Ross, Northward, to say nothing of New Hol- 
land, and the islands in the Southern Archipelago. But alas! 
proofs of their consequence do nut come back to them always 
jin legal tender. It is an ungrateful world. 


To be wet. Brep.— Never be astonished, except at a prodi- 
sy ofa child who mistakes X for a saw-horse, and makes tur- 
key-tracks on paper for the alphabet. Abound in sympathy— 
| except for your wife. Cut her dead, if you meet her in mixed 
company. Be accustomed to every thing about you. Fabri- 
cius in pants, and adress coat, would be a model for a fine 
gentleman, He was not astonished at first sight of an eiephant 


— though removing a screen revealed the monster directly at 
| his back, 


| 


| INewsparer Names. — All sorts of them, and generally about 
| 48 appropriate as Damon and Pythias for a cat and dog —or 
‘the Herald of Peace for an army and navy magazine. If I were 
ito establish another I would call it Tur Inpex. What is @ 
newspaper but an index of the sentiments of its subscribers — 
a follower, not a leader, of public opinion ? 





Secret oF avomwmnc Bompasr.— Never fancy a subject too 
lofty for language — and never have two styles of conversation, 
one for the eye, and another for the ear. Do not attempt to de- 
scribe what you do not feel — and if you feel what you cannot 
describe, say nothing about it. 


Hanainc. —‘ The very worst use to which you can put 4 
man,’ says Bulwer, ‘ is to hang him.’ May the Massachusetts 








Legislature adopt the same opinion. 
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passions of their minds, how many turn the bright mirror of truth 


THE MOTHER | cover truth, if his opinions are formed within his own mind. 
away from them, and look through mediums that distort and 


1] 

1] 

| > <7 “us } = = ? = H 7 ; || 

7o HER INFANT UPON ITS BIRTH-DAY. | lf he draws his conclusions from the ope rations of his own in- | 
| tellect, he can hardly defend his principles by the same argu- || blacken—how many with thoughtless zeal and inflamed judg- 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. | i , | 
|ments which are used by those men who are mere inmates of | ment, pronounce falsehood when they know the truth, and how 


| 7 . | 7 ° . . 
SUGGESTED BY AN OLD PAINTING. | those who have gone before them. There will be some pecu- few there are who prefer to be frank and just rather than funny 





| liarity , something characteristic of the individual —there will | or sarcastic. It is to be regretted that there is so little justice 


| . : ‘ . ee e is i ade . 
}be something in his manner of reasoning and elucidating his||in the department of criticism and remark upon authors in our 


| : ; : 
newspapers — that favorites are extolled toa pinnacle which they 


Original. 





{ . . » ° ‘ 
| subject, which partakes of the complexion of his own mind. 


Lirtte prattler, whither bent | : ma ‘ . 
: ‘ | Although the offspring of his intellect bear the general propor- | ought never to have reached —and that real merit so often is 


In thy thoughtless merriment? 


Every object pleasure giving — | tions of human thought, yet it would be distinguished by the | neglected to give place to the comments of private friendship 
In the luxury of living | features of its parent. He, of course, would not be denomina- || and partiality :——not that merit does not take its true height 

Thou *rt a very epicure. ‘ted a man of ‘plain good sense’ by the multitude — neither is | and demerit its proper level after time has shown the effect of 
Bubbles bursting in thy reach he so; but he is a man of good sense, and a man of talent. A | its irresistible influences — but that this want of fairness should 
Self-distrust nor cauticn teach ; | powerful imagination may enlighten new fields to the mind’s| so corrupt decisions that the immediate judgment of the public 
Pent the phantoms to pursue, /eye, beyond the borders of the vulgar ken, and the mind thus || prints are seldom consistent with those which are finally de- 
Still thou turnst to objects new — | gifted is prone to overlook meaner things, in the discovery of clared. We know that there is, notwithstanding what we have 


Older children how unlike ! R . : . > nee > . R : 
wi - those which lie at a greater distance and are more novel and |/said, a disposition on the part of several editors with whom we 


| sublime — which allow the intellect a wider range. That a!|exchange papers to manifest a better spirit, and we trust that 


enius sometimes appears unskilled in the common-place af-||the time is not far distant when many shall fall into the ranks 


Disappointments wound thee not ; | 
ig 
| 


Past in present is forgot — 

While thine elders, Jacking yet 

Infant wisdom, ai// forget 
Pleasure in recalling pain. 


fairs of little minds, is not attributable to his want of intellectu- || of honest censorship. 


|al powers te grasp them — but to his more extensive views and | ~ 





|the natural delight which an enterprising mind takes in wander-|| Tremont Turatre.— Mr. and Mrs. Wood terminated 
Springing from a source innate, |ing in newly explored ficlds. In so far as a genius contracts || their long engagement on Monday evening last. The dress 


Flisses pure upon thee wait — 
Pure and holy as the hymn 
Of seraph and of cherubim : , ‘ 
Thou art joy incarnate, child. | braces with one glance the whole of a subject which a common || nambula, was performed in its usual excellent style ; and, at 
i may take years in searching out, and perhaps never com- | the close, a beautiful wreath of flowers was thrown upon the 
Years give wisdom, infant dear ; , K zs 
gi , 3 stage, which was placed upon the head of Mrs. Wood, who re- 


Come — thou hast achieved a year ; ‘ _ ° " ° . ‘. ee . f 5 ‘ é i 
Look fro:n out thy sparkling eyes Perhafis there is no surer mark of having a correct and full under- || ceived it with manifestations of gratitude. The ladies in the 


| his views to ordinary affairs, he brings down upon them the || circles contained the beauty and intelligence of the city, and we 
| concentrated vigor of a mind fitted for nobler themes, and em- || never beheld a more gratified audience. The opera, La Som- 


prehend. A true genius possesses a vigorous understanding. — | 





Silly-sad, and worlily-wise : }| standing of the subject upon which one writes or speaks, than} house waved their handkerchiefs — and the audience rose from 

Mary, be a woman once. to be able to iliustrate it by an apt comparison — and the power \! their seats, tendering their warmest approbation. Amid this 
ch neticaiiaiteen, | of comparison is one of the distinguishing marks of genius. — || truly enthusiastic scene, the curtain fell —but was soon raised 
While from dim futurity Many of the productions of our best poets are rife with power-|| to allow Mr. and Mrs. Wood to come forward. — A happy ad- 
All a mothei’s sad delight — |ful reasoning and philosophica] deductions. The productions|) dress was made by Mr. Wood — who was, with his lady, almost 
All a wou an’s s ccnd sig! t ;, of Shakspeare are a histary of practical human nature, and ex-| overpowered by the effect of the continual plaudits. Mr. 

Visions bright and gloomy call. || hibit, in true colors, the king surrounded by his court, and the | Brough was called for, and appeared, acknowledging his thanks 
List thee to the hopes and fears, |) beggar under the hedge. He has given lessons of practical | in the- happiest manner. We did not suppose that the audi- 
Joys and griefs of coming years — |, utility to the statesman, the soldier, the lover, the peasant, and || ence — which is proverbial for stinting its applause — could be 
Fading pleasures — hopes deferred — || the dairy-maid. Milton taught Napoleon the use of a masked | waked to such a pitch of enthusiasm and expression of its feel- 


. te thou co mat * ra rig battery — and Homer does not appear to have been wholly ignor-|;ing. It has frequently happened that when a portion of the op- 
appy — careless of thy fate! a : ae oa . ey ; . . 
j ant of the natural dispositions of his race, or their various pecu- |) era has been loudly cheered that some few persons have hissed 


What! art struggling to be gone? \liarities. In short, the vulgar prejudice against both genius) those applauding, supposing that it was the intention to have 
Take thy way, then, pretty one: and superior learning may be attributed, ina good degree, to|| the part repeated. This is a mistake. They who understand 
‘ : gree, to| s 


Since the future cannot be 
Changed for good or ill by thee, 
Not to heed it thou art wise. 


‘that envious malignity in depraved human nature, which would || the philosophy of applause, know very well that it is the kind- 
i ‘2 +4: : | . . . . . 

|induce some to blacken and disfigure those qualities in others,|) est and best incentive to exertion, and that without it the best 
which render ihemselyes inconsiderable, and in many cases} actor would soon be tired of his profession — they know that it 


If I could thy future lot to a mental obtuseness# which renders its subjects insensible to| is a reward due to merit, and that where it is not allayed with 
Spread before thee, I would not ; 
No such shadow would I cast 

O’er life’s Spring time : — while it last, nnn a 


their own inferiority. || the ¢ hisses of pity, is ever greeted with joy by the performer. 
| ° . . 
Let it be remembered hereafter that those hisses are bestowed 





Lat tt fiestag thee be tndeod, |, only by those who have no knowledge of the effect of plaudits 
ws 3 H E B O Ss T O N P E A R L. ||—that persons mistake who suppose that a singer can be ex- 


————————— || hausted by repeating a song. By the way, the finale of the sec- 























PLAIN GOOD SENSE, | EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. ond act of La Somnambula — which never received the applause 
a — || due to it, has often been closed with a few hisses from those 
Original. |BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1836.) fearful lest it should be repeated —as if any person could ac- 

eaverestiny 1} 














ee ae | eee = = =| complish or be expected to execute that passage a second time 
We occasionally hear it said of an individual, that he possesses | Newsraver Literature. — Periodicals of every character jn one evening. There has not been a single person in the the- 
plain good sense, although he has no talent or genius ; and sun- || are springing up around us, from day to day ; and the invention atre, during the engagement of the vocalists, that would permit 
dry good people, who are in the same predicament with the || of man seems to be taxed very especially to produce something | a second trial of that portion of the opera — no one so poor in 
gentleman of plain understanding, very complacently assert | that ‘ will take,’ as the phrase has it, among the good people of judgment as to suppose that it was not a great and difficult task. 
that ‘common sense is better than uncommon sense.’ This as-|| the nation. Schemes are abandoned frequently almost as soon Tf our audiences merit hisses, it is for their backwardness in the 
sertion has become so common, that among a certain class it} as commenced, and many a publisher finds cold neglect where || bestowment of acclamation. No actor — especially of the stock- 
passes for a self-evident truth. ‘ How has your sister married ?’ | he anticipated that he would discover hearty demonstrations of company —receives the applause which he has a right to de- 
says an inquirer to a very prudent maiden of thirty. ‘She has|' patronage. We cannot wonder that so many periodicals resem-| mand. 
married well,’ replies the other. ‘ Her husband is a man of plain |) ble mushrooms — especially when we know that those concerned 

good sense, which you know is better than more shining abili- 








|in issuing them have again and again commenced and aban-|| At the Tremont, the seats have been somewhat full during 


8 T ~ : ° ’ aim cae wine ® © | . . . 7 : 
ties.” Now, I maintain that there is no such thing as plain good | |doned newspaper schemes with minds charged with all the fic-| the past week —although it was thought that there would be 


sense, and also that there is no genius without a very consider-|| kleness of a weather-vane. That so many newspaper enter- but thin houses. Next to good music, good tragedy and come- 
able portion of sterling good sense. What those who are so pi- 


prises are originated is not altogether owing, however, to the | dy is a treat not to be pnt by with a wish. We never witnessed 
osuly thankful for the little modicum of sense which God has || persons engaged as publishers. The public are quite as much |a greater array of talent than appeared in the second act of 
given them style plain good sense, is simply the power of im1- || to blame — if blame there be —as they who are induced to pro- || Married Life on Wednesday. Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, Mr. and 


. . . . . | 
tation, in which they are enabled to emulate a certain animal | mulgate prospectuses. The public ery ‘give! give!’ and are) Mrs. Smith, Mr. Andrews and Mrs. Lewis, Mr. Johnson and 
1} = 


j al tw j »Y resnects bears nos _ . - f ‘ ; 2 : . 
with a tail, but who in other respects bears no small resemblance || ever ready, at least, to see, if not to paironise every innovation, Mr. Gilbert were all on the stage at once. Think of that, rea- 
i J § 


generally || no matter how absurd or visionary it may be. The poor pub- | der, and go to see Married Life the next time it is performed. 
agrees in opinion with the million; and if called upon to de- || lisher thus deluded by the false encouragement of ‘wishes for || There is some solidity in the Tremont steck company. They 
> 1e ap } ’ = 417} ~dify wv 1} “Ta > S at! ’ 3 F } i i i j 

fend his sentiments will edify you with a set of arguments that j|success’ spends a hundred dollars on his specimen number, || never will be appreciated at home — so we will not write more. 
came into his family through the medium cf his grandmgther, | 








to the human form. A person of ‘ plain good sense 


gives it to the generous public, who are happy to see that num- ce a 

some forty or fifty years ago. If I know the meaning #f the || ber, surely, as it comes gratis, but who let the publisher try to|| Tur New Sracr.--The Lion Theatre was opened by a 
term good sense, it is the power of understanding and reasoning || produce the second number in like order, perhaps because he || Prize Address, and some very clever performances, by a very 
and forming a judgment upon matters which come within our || sueceeded so well with the first. So goes the world! The || efficient company, on Monday evening last. We have before 
ken. No one can pretend that he has either reasoned upon or | poor editor is ruined — pays his last cent away,and writes para- || commended the neatness of the house —and therefore dismiss 
understood a subject, who has taken the ipse dixet of others for | 
his rule, and whose arguments are read from the tablet of his| 
memory, where they have been written by another hand. If | 


i| ’ ; 
! few, with the fond hope that something will push him into the 


| graphs for a twelvemonth for the purpose of filling his mouth || the establishment for the present, with the single remark, that 
with bread. Has he a wife and children, they are sent to aj| to the lovers of equestrian performances and light comedy, this 





neighboring town where board is cheaper, and acquaintances | | house will prove a pleasant resort. 
the corn is put into the mill, and comes out in the same state 








ya it went in, the mill has performed no operation upon || field of fortune after a while, and enable him to brme them out | THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
it. sails Ba ca ? , g 
n other words, the man of plain sense approaches very || from the darkness of seclusion to the light of the working-day || —— -_—- = ae = 
ne r ide , . santa “a . | © |} . P : 
ear to my idea of a man who has no sense at all. The use of | world. || Jancarny 11. La Somnambula. A Day in Paris. 
sense is tc ane : " : . , . , aad 
to understand, examine, and judge — and the mind that || But we were to speak of newspaper literature — and we desire || 12. George Barnwell. Forty Thieves. 


of mind to say that to one who marks the course of editors — it is pain- | 13. Married Life. A Day in Paris. 
‘ 1 ’ ° . | a] ») . 

minds of ‘ plain good sense.’ But the man who really pos-|/ ful, indeed, to perecive how many will give away honesty and|| 14. Second Thoughts. Forty Thieves. 
8es P i » > 7 4 © a . . r . - 1} - oe mJ ns — 

ses good sense will be able to detect error as well as to dis- || independence for the sake of gratifying the evil impulses and | 15. Poor Gentleman. Free and Easy. 


performs these operations will not come under the denomina- 
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